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“With malice toward none, 






with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right 


as God gives us to see the right...” 
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EDWARD P. MORGAN 






and 


JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


TO KEEP UP with the news, you can’t do better than to form the 


habit of listening regularly to Edward P. Morgan and John W. Van- 
dercook, who broadcast over the ABC radio network. You cannot be 
a good citizen unless you are well-informed on the important develop- 
ments at home and abroad. Morgan and Vandercook provide the es- 
sential information—and they also help their listeners to understand 
the meaning of the day’s big news. These noted newsmen are spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO as a public service. For the news and com- 


mentary you need, listen regularly to Edward P. Morgan and John VV. 


Vandercook. Hear them yourself and tell your friends to tune in, too. 
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Neither party expected for the war the mag- 
nitude or the duration which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated that the cause 
of the conflict might cease with, or even 
before, the conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a result 
less fundamental and astounding. Both read 
the same Bible and pray to the same God; 
and each invokes his aid against the other. 
It may seem strange that any man should 
dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wring- 
ing their bread from the sweat of other men’s 
faces; but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. The prayers of both could not be 
answered—that of neither has been answered 
fully. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. “Woe 
unto the world because of offenses! for it 
must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.” 
If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through his appointed time, he now 
wills to remove, and that he gives to both 
North and South this terrible war, as the woe 
due to those by whom the offense came, shall 
we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a 
living God always ascribe to him? Fondly 
we do hope—fervently do we pray—that this 
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mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled up by the bondsman’s 


250 years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid with another drawn with 
the sword, as was said 3,000 years ago, so 
still it must be said, “The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 
With malice toward none; with charity for 

all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan 
—to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations. 

Second Inaugural Address 

March 4, 1865 
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llelp Pass the Forand bill 


S THE RECENT AFL-CIO national legislative con- 
ference made clear, 1960 will be a year of issues 
—issues that have already waited far too long for 
action. None of these serves a greater individual 

need than the Forand bill, which would provide a 
measure of health security for retired persons. 

Testimony before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has proved beyond doubt that a very large 
number of retired citizens are pauperized each year by 
the heavy medical costs that are one of the hazards of 
old age. Private insurance plans cannot adequately 
protect this high-risk group. 

The result is that millions of pensioners who have 
earned the right to honorable, independent retirement 
are forced to seek public relief or to appeal for help to 
their children. This makes a mockery of the principle 
of earned retirement, so proudly enunciated in our 
social security system. 

The Forand bill offers a sound, low-cost remedy 


High Interest—A 


HAT HAS happened in recent years to the cost 
of money is a dramatic illustration of the conflict 
between big business philosophy and the public 
welfare. 

Interest rates on all borrowing, public or private, have 
gone steadily upward as a consequence of an Adminis- 
tration policy. 

Let us see what that means to us as taxpayers and 
consumers. 

The national debt—the amount the federal govern- 
ment owes to banks and to private holders of govern- 
ment bonds—has gone up less than 9 per cent since 
1947. But the amount the government pays out in inter- 
est on its debt has gone up almost 100 per cent. 

Most of this extra interest is paid to banks and in- 
vestment companies, right out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers. Debt charges will take at least $12 out of 
every $100 in 1960 taxes. 
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through the social security system itself. It provides 
hospital and nursing-home care for those over 65 as a 
part of the retirement program. While it is by no means 
an all-inclusive medical plan, it would guard against 
the long, expensive illnesses that now are catastrophic 
in both human and financial terms. 

Not only is the Forand bill among the most essential 
measures pending before Congress; it is also among 
those closest to decision. A key vote will be taken in 
the House Ways and Means Committee early in March. 
If that test is passed, the bill will shortly thereafter come 
to the floor. 

Opposition to the Forand bill by the short-sighted, 
selfish medical and big business lobbies can be over- 
come if we in the AFL-CIO do our part. There is wide- 
spread support for the proposal in both political parties. 
This support can be turned into reality if each of you 
will write —today —to your congressman and your 
senators. 


Hole in Your Pocket 


Yet that’s only the smallest penalty we pay. When 
the federal government, the safest of investments, offers 
bigger interest rates, all money gets more expensive. 
The 4 per cent mortgage becomes a 6 per cent mortgage. 
The 5 per cent car loan goes to 7 per cent or more. 
It’s the same with business loans. 

Thus we pay more for our homes, our cars and 
everything else we buy on credit. And we pay more 
for what we buy for cash, too. The manufacturer and 
the storekeeper add their higher interest costs to the 
products they sell. Yet, ironically, these high interest 
rates are defended on the grounds that they help to 
“prevent inflation.” 

Now the Administration wants to raise the legal inter- 
est rate on long-term borrowing. It wants the taxpayers 
to be even more generous to the banks. 

This policy would again raise the living-costs of every 
worker. It makes no sense from any standpoint and 
should be rejected by Congress. 
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Let’s see what a pensioner or a retired 
couple can do now to guard against “medical 
indigence,” as the doctors call it. 

Buy private, commercial health in- 
surance, says the insurance lobby. 

It is true that such insurance is now avaii- 
able for the 65-plus group. But one fact 
stands out: 

Where the cost of private insurance is 
within reason, the benefits are meager; where 
the benefits are adequate, the cost is out of 
reach. 

This is bound to be true of a plan under 
which the aged are insuring themselves. To 
be workable, any insurance plan must be 
broad enough to include good risks as well 
as bad risks—the young as well as the old. 
Private insurance can supplement a federal 
program; it cannot replace it. 

Ask for public assistance, says the 
doctors’ lobby. 

Public assistance is the free care available 


But It Could Be 


The Forand bill does not pretend to solve 
the whole problem of medical care for the 
aged. It does guard against total disaster. 

The bill would: 

@ Pay in full for 60 days of hospital care 
for all persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits. (Note that this would include 
the dependent children of widows.) 

@ Meet the costs of combined nursing- 
home and hospital care up to 120 days a 
year and cover certain surgical expenses. 

Social security records would be used to 
establish the rights of applicants. The bill 


This Is What Happens Today 





to the poverty-stricken through state and fed- 
eral funds. It is necessary, it is worthy and 
it should be improved. Many doctors, to their 
credit, donate heavily of their services to this 
work. 

But public assistance is public relief. Those 
who get it must prove their poverty—often to 
the point of taking a pauper’s oath. They 
must exhaust their savings and in many states 
sell their modest possessions—their cars, their 
TV sets, even their homes—to become eligible. 

Get the children and grandchildren 
to pay the bills, say the reactionaries. 

Unquestionably there are millions of emer- 
gencies solved in this way. But a medical 
catastrophe to the parents is in most cases 
beyond the means of willing children. At 
best, such help is a sorry reward for pension- 
ers who have earned their independence. 

Clearly, none of these alternatives is ac- 
ceptable in a free society of free independent 
citizens. 


Like This 


includes standard safeguards as to the quality 
of care, negotiation of rates and the freedom 
of cooperating institutions from government 
interference. 

The program would cost about $1 billion a 
year at the start. This would be met by a 
rise of only a quarter of one percent in social 
security taxes on employers and employees, 
and % percent on the self-employed. The 
most any worker would pay (if he makes 
$4,800 or more) would be $12 a year. 

The Forand bill puts this program where it 
belongs—in the social security system. 
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Letter May Decide 


Whether retired workers, now or 
later, must seek public relief or 
become burdens to their children 
when severe illness strikes. 


Whether those who have earned 
the right to independent retire- 
ment will lose that right because 
of illness. 


Whether you, in your turn, can 
look forward to retirement with- 
out fear of illness. 


The Forand bill (HR 4700) has been 


analyzed, 


examined and discussed over 


a period of several years. 


Will Co 


ngress vote it into law? 


The answer to that question is in your 


hands. 


Your letters, to your Congressman and 
your two Senators, will decide the issue. 


lf YOU 
Forand bil 


Write 


To Your Congressman: 
House Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


tell them that YOU want the 
|, it will pass. 


and Write Today! 





To Your Senators: 
Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Puerto Rican Workers Get 
Labor's Help to the Better Li 


By WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 


AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer 


An Address to a Conference in New York on the Welfare Problems of Puerto Ricans 


HE historic role of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement has 
been to help the working men 
and women of our country to help 
themselves. In this effort we have 
achieved almost miraculous progress 
since the turn of the century. Through 
organization, through free collective 
bargaining and through the enact- 
ment of social justice legislation, we 
have established working standards 
and living standards in America that 
are the envy of the rest of the world. 
Union members are not the exclu- 
sive beneficiaries of this record of 
progress. All American workers have 
shared in our gains. So have private 
business and the farmers, for their 
markets and profits have expanded in 
direct proportion to the increase in 
mass purchasing power which the 
trade union movement has generated. 
Let no one think that because labor 
has come so far it is now prepared to 
stop. Let no one imagine for a single 
moment that union members have be- 
come such fat cats that they are will- 
ing to close their eyes to the plight of 
their less fortunate brothers. 


QO* THE contrary, the labor move- 
ment is more determined than 
ever before to end the last remaining 
pockets of exploitation of human be- 
ings, to wipe out slums and to make 
all America a community. 
Whatever added power and strength 
we have been able to achieve will be 
used to the fullest extent to bring that 
goal to pass. 

As President George Meany has 
frequently emphasized, there are prac- 
tical as well as idealistic motives be- 
hind the trade unions movement’s 
constant concern for the under-privi- 
leged. The existence of substandard 
conditions anywhere poses a threat to 
the security of the high-standard un- 
ion conditions we have built up 
through generations of struggle. The 
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WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 


American people recognize that the 
slave way of life under dictatorship 
constitutes the prime menace to our 
own free system. The economic and 
social facts of life, if we face them 
honestly, present explosive dangers 
comparable to the international crisis 
of our times. 

Now let’s get down to cases. 

During the past decade there has 
occurred an extensive migration of 
American citizens from Puerto Rico 
to the continental United States. They 
come here out of desperation, driven 
by hunger, by unemployment and 
especially by lack of opportunity for 
advancement. Given equal economic 
and social conditions, most of these 
people would have preferred to re- 
main with their friends and families 
in their native island, blessed as it is 
with an ideal climate and a pervasive 
serenity so sharply in contrast with 
the hectic and nerve-racking pace of 
our cities here. 

That conclusion is borne out by the 
fact that the rate of migration from 
Puerto Rico has dropped progres- 
sively in the last few years, during 


which hundreds. of new manufactur- 
ing plants have been established on 
the island with higher wages, im- 
proved housing and more modern 
educational facilities. 

In fact, the Governor of Puerto 
Rico told us a year ago, when the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
held a meeting there, that he expects 
the trend to be reversed in the near 
future—that more people will be go- 
ing back to the island than leaving, 
when its program for economic devel- 
opment and social progress swings 
into high gear. 

Be that as it may, conditions in 
Puerto Rico ten or fifteen years ago 
were not at all promising, to say the 
least. The younger people, the more 
enterprising people, were up against 
what appeared to be a dead end. 
Showing the same pioneering spirit 
that inspired the westward trek on 
our mainland during the last century, 
they, too, headed west by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. But they 
did not find new frontiers; they 
landed in already crowded cities. 

They were handicapped, for the 
most part, by the language barrier. 
by lack of training, by the absence 
of preparation for their arrival and 
by what might be called an overflow 
in our traditional melting pot. 


MERICA, which in its glorious past 

had welcomed and absorbed mul- 
titudes of immigrants from the Old 
World, suddenly found it difficult to 
accommodate this relatively minor in- 
flux of its own citizens from its own 
island territory. 

To what extent this difficulty was 
aggravated by discrimination and 
segregation because of color, I leave 
it to you to judge. The fact remains 
that New York City, my own home 
town of Newark, Chicago, Cleveland 
and the other northern cities to which 
the Puerto Ricans migrated in large 
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numbers are in no position to point 
the finger of scorn at the South for 
its treatment of Negroes. They have 
their own sins to expiate. 

The Puerto Ricans were herded, 
perforce, into the slums. To say that 
they had to start their new lives here 
at the bottom of the economic ladder 
is to put it mildly. When they could 
vet jobs, they were outrageously ex- 
ploited by unscrup employers, 
and they were likey exploited by 
racketeering organizations masque- 
rading as labor unions. 

Even the legitimate trade union 
movement—and I say this not paren- 
thetically but as a deliberate plea of 
cuilty—was slow to recognize the evil, 
was overly preoccupied with other 
problems and was negligent in under- 
taking corrective action. 

Now that phase is over. 

Here in New York City, under the 
public-spirited leadership of Central 
Trades President Harry Van Arsdale, 
the labor movement has declared war 
on the racket organizations which 
misrepresented thou- 
sands of Puerto Rican workers. At 
the same time, through more aggres- 
sive collective bargaining, the legiti- 
mate trade unions are now making 
definite progress toward attaining for 
the majority of organized Puerto 
Rican workers the higher wages and 
improved working conditions to 
which they are entitled by reason of 
their skill and productive capacity. 

In these efforts, here and in other 
cities, our local unions are receiving 
the full support and cooperation of 
the entire AFL-CIO. 

We know from experience that 
economic advancement is the first and 
most important step in rehabilitating 
the underprivileged. People must be 
able to earn more before they can 
appreciably raise their standard of 
living. At the same time the trade 
union movement is exerting all its 
pressure, both at the national and 
local levels, for legislation and ad- 
ministrative action for the ameliora- 
tion of oppressive conditions. 


have grossly 


E WANT—and we will never stop 

fighting till we get—more and 
better schools. We want—and we 
will move heaven and earth until we 
eet—decent, low-cost housing and the 
elimination of slums which propagate 
crime and disease. We want—and we 
are certainly going to get—higher 
standards of social security, unem- 
ployment compensation and medical 
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care for those who can’t afford to 
pay the going rate. We want—and 
eventually we will get—the extension 
of ful! civil rights to all our citizens 
to end the un-American evils of dis- 
crimination. 





HE achievement of this legislative 
yf p-caborecngaggen hope with more 
than deliberate speed—will benefit all 
Americans. It is the second vital step 
toward the full development of our 
human resources, especially those 
presently untapped because they are 
underpriviledged. 

For the third and final step, we 
appeal to you here assembled at this 
conference to show us in the labor 
movement how we can be of greater 
help and assistance. We need your 
council and advice 





Be assured of one thing: We sin- 
cerely want to work with you in order 
to render better and more effective 
social service to the Puerto Rican 
community. Your work has one great 
advantage that appeals to us. It is 
direct, it is immediate and it pro- 
duces concrete and visible results. We 
don’t have to wait and we don’t in- 
tend to wait for an act of congress 
or the state legislature before extend- 
ing a helping hand to those who need 
help right now. 

If you can use money, show us how 
you can use it to good advantage and 
we'll try to help you raise it. If you 
can use manpower for a worthwhile 
objective, tell us where and when and 
why and perhaps we'll be able to 
enlist it. The labor union is a volun- 
tary rather than a compulsory associ- 
ation, but we always somehow man- 
age to get enough volunteers to meet 


any emergency. 

Our affiliated national and inter- 
national unions also are ready and 
willing to volunteer services and 
funds when the occasion arises. You 
are all familiar, | am sure, with the 
housing and slum clearance projects 
sponsored in this city by a number 
of unions. At this very time—believe 
it or not—the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union is financing 
an extensive low-cost housing project 
in Puerto Rico being built by the 
Rockefeller interests. It is not my 
province to spend or invest that un- 
ion’s funds, but if David Dubinsky 
had the opportunity to go into part- 
nership with the Rockefellers here in 
New York on an equally worthwhile 
proposition, | am confident, knowing 
him and his wonderful union as I do. 
that he wouldn’t hesitate to do so. 


E ARE happy and privileged to 

have you with us for this confer- 
ence. It is our fervent hope that it 
will bear fruit. In many respects we 
have a common goal and a common 
purpose. It would be foolish, there- 
fore, to operate at cross purposes. 
Instead of following divergent or 
even parallel paths, it may be possi- 
ble for us to travel faster and further 
in the same groove. With your guid- 
ance and assistance, you can count on 
the maximum assistance of the trade 
union movement. 

The Puerto Rican citizens of our 
community are good citizens. They 
want to be better citizens. Our serv- 
ice to them today will unquestionably 
pay off in far greater contributions 
by them to the community and to 
our nation tomorrow. 
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Migrant Workers and Trade Unions 


NE half-million American citi- 

zens—domestic migrant workers 

—live and work today under 

conditions that do not, in the 
words of an official of the United 
States government, “permit them and 
their children an adequate level of 
living!” 

That is a national disgrace. 

Even more disgraceful is the fact 
that we possess corrective power, and 
are not using it as we should. 

Most disgraceful of all is the fact 
that there are organized groups in 
this country who want the present 
state of affairs to continue and who 
fight every effort to end, or even 
improve it. 

To say that we have the power to 
bring about a change and have not 
used that power is not to imply that 
nothing has been done. Measures 
have been taken, by government 
agencies at various levels, and by 
voluntary groups. But these have 
been halting steps. We have not yet 
taken the simple step of extending 
to this group of our citizens the same 
degree of legal protection, security 
and rights guaranteed other segments 
of our work force by law. 

Farm workers are excluded from 
Fair Labor Standards Act coverage; 
their participation in Social Security 
programs is limited; their work does 
not come within the scope of national 
labor legislation governing interstate 
commerce. 

Passage of legislation would not in 
itself guarantee improvement. Laws 
can be circumvented or inadequately 
enforced. For some years the large 
employers of migrant labor along the 
Mexican border, and in California, 
were able to use, and abuse, illegal 
entrants in their vast fields. Despite 
efforts of enforcement personnel they 
were able to defy the law; they were 
a law unto themselves. 

Most domestic migrant farm work- 
ers are employed by big business in- 
terests who happen to be engaged in 
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agricultural operations. The use of 
hired farm labor in the United States 
is accounted for, to great extent, by 
large commercial farm interests. 

What does this mean in terms of 
their ability to exercise some control 
over the wages they receive, the hours 
they work, the conditions in which 
they labor, the housing in which they 
and their dependents live? 


The hard, cold truth is that the 
migrant laborer’s wages and other 
employment conditions are set by his 
employer. His choice is to accept 
them, or hit the road. 

That will continue to be his choice 
until, like other workers, he organ- 
izes for collective bargaining. 

Many friends of organized labor 
have from time to time expressed dis- 
appointment that more has not been 
done by unions on behalf of the 
agricultural worker. 


They have wondered whether we 
are really serious about wanting to 
organize these unorganized workers. 
At times, I am sure, they have felt 
that not only were we not making 
progress, we apparently were not 
making much effort. 


i ’ VERY now and then they have 
4 asked themselves whether our 
placing such importance on the exten- 
sion to agricultural workers of the 
legal rights granted other workers by 
national labor-management relations 
legislation merely served as an excuse 
for our own failure in the organizing 
field. 

It should be remembered that 
while there had been a good, solid 
labor movement in this country since 
before the turn of the century, it was 
not until national legislation was 
adopted protecting workers from re- 
taliation by hostile employers that 
the great organizing drives were con- 
ducted in mass production industries. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act, NRA, the 
Wagner Act—these were the legisla- 


tive forerunners of the upsurge in 
unionism in the 1930's. 

Lack of legal affirmation of the 
right of farm laborers to organize is 
not the only obstacle unions have 
encountered in their attempt to bring 
trade unionism to the fields. The 
form and extent of employer opposi- 
tion play a part. The general public 
attitude is of consequence. The dis- 
organized state of the agricultural 
industry itself is a factor. 


RGANIZING takes place within the 
O total environment. Everything 
in that environment affects the organ- 
izing picture. The same factors that 
make difficult the development of edu- 
cational programs for the children of 
migratory workers, the development 
of health programs, the development 
of spiritual or cultural programs, add 
to the problem of organizing. 

Migrant workers are transient 
workers. They are on the move. 
Such mobility acts as an impediment 
to organizing. 

Most of the members of the crews 
that move from one section of the 
country to another, following the 
sun, constitute a group only for the 
limited time they are together. That 
haphazard “togetherness” lacks the 
traditional features of the social col- 
lection we usually term a “group.” 

It is an axiom of union organiz- 
ing that some measure of cohesive- 
ness is necessary for the formation 
of a group sufficiently bound together 
to serve as the nucleus of a labor 
union. 

It is equally basic in organizing 
experience that there should be some 
desire on the part of a group of 
workers to transform their loose 
group into a formal, structured or- 
ganization like a union. 

Even more fundamental, there 
must be some awareness of what a 
union is, what its purposes are, what 
role it plays. 

Since these ordinary prerequisites 
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of union formation are often missing 
to large degree among migrant 
workers, organizing techniques must 
be broader in scope than those ordi- 
narily employed. They must, often, 
include elementary education in 
group participation. 

This, of course, requires time, and 
implies ease of access to the workers. 
In many cases this latter is non- 
existent. Particularly in the case of 
the large concentrations in mammoth 
farm holdings such as are found in 
California, migrant labor camps are 
far removed from public roads 
and are out of bounds for union 
organizers. 


rg. HESE ARE some of the obstacles 
| to organizing in this field. They 
are formidable but they can be over- 
come. They will be. 

These workers are going to organ- 
ize. Laws or no laws, and despite 
problems of mobility, unaccessibility, 
and employer hostility, these workers 
will win the same benefits of organ- 
ization their fellow workers in other 
industries enjoy. 

When we speak of the benefits of 
union organization we do not refer 
only to wages. Wages are a definite 
factor, of course. Farm workers 
should not be asked to produce the 
nation’s basic commodities while re- 
ceiving less than a decent living. 
They should not be expected to sub- 
sidize the nation. 

In addition to an improved wage 
level, through collective bargaining 
these workers will bring a hitherto 
unknown component to agricul- 
tural employment—stability. Decent 
wages, decent working conditions, de- 
cent housing will assure the presence 
of sufficient numbers of domestic 
workers to meet our farm needs. 

We will be taking a giant step to- 
wards eliminating the problem of an 
adequate supply of agricultural labor 
by working towards guarantees of a 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, 
under working and living conditions 
acceptable to free men. 

When stability is discussed, re- 
member that the big corporate farm 
has its own definition. The big cor- 
porations engaged in agricultural 
production have things stabilized just 
as they like it. They get all the work- 
ers they want, when they want them, 
at the cost they want, through con- 
tracts under Public Law 78—the law 
that governs the employment on 
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Migrants’ children, 


United States farms of foreign con- 
tract laborers. 

On the one hand, these employers 
contribute to the labor shortage, by 
helping to depress wage levels, and 
thus effectively discouraging many 
willing and able workers. On the 
other hand, they create labor sur- 
pluses by constantly overestimating 
the need for manpower in their re- 
quests to the Farm Placement Service. 


~ OLLECTIVE bargaining would end 
(te present farcical methods of 
determining prevailing wages. Any- 
one familiar with the prevailing wage 
rate concept, as applied to agricul- 
tural wages, knows that it operates 
only to sanction the rate offered by 
growers. 

Most workers in the United States 
have improved their standards of liv- 
ing since World War II. But agri- 
cultural workers have seen their 
wages fall further and further be- 
hind. In 1948 the ratio of hourly 
paid farm workers’ wages to that of 
factory workers was 54 percent. By 
1956, it had slipped to 46 percent. 

According to the most recent avail- 
able figures, the average real wages 
for all farm workers was $4.91 per 
day. In 1957, almost 4 million peo- 
ple worked for farm wages, but of 
this number only 2.2 million worked 
25 days or more. For the 2.2 million, 
the average number of days worked 
was less than 150. Migrant farm 
workers average less than $900 in 
annual income. 

For the last half year, quietly, 
without national fanfare, AFL-CIO 
has carried out a pilot project in or- 
ganizing among farm workers in Cal- 
ifornia’s San Joaquin Valley. Many 
of those among whom we have been 
working have been engaged in day- 
haul rather than “moving-on” work. 


like their parents, are ‘ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.’ 
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But members of the moving streams 
of migrant labor from time to time 
find themselves based in an area 
where for some months they are em- 
ployed on day-haul programs. 

For many, this comes closest to 
representing a home base. Such a 
base, even though not permanent, af- 
fords a better environment for pre- 
liminary organizing activity. 

I will not attempt to assess our 
progress to date. Let me just state 
that the large corporation farmers 
must think we have a better chance of 
succeeding than ever before. They’ve 
reportedly raised a million-dollar war 
chest to keep their workers out of 
unions. 


r¥\HE ORGANIZING task is not easy. 
It will take much time, effort, 
manpower. But it will be done. 

Meantime, AFL-CIO will continue 
to press for inclusion of the farm 
workers of America within the total 
framework of beneficial national leg- 
islation. We will support the Secre- 
tary of Labor in any genuine effort to 
establish minimum standards of wage 
and working conditions for domestic 
migrant workers. We will continue 
to press for drastic reduction of 
the number of workers brought 
into this country to meet alleged 
labor shortages. 

We will continue, through our 
state and local organizations, to urge 
better legislation and regulation of 
migratory work and living condi- 
tions, on the state and local levels. 

We will continue to point out the 
simple, elementary fact that migrant 
workers are human beings, equal to 
all other workers in innate dignity, 
and entitled to every right God and 
man have provided. 

And we will organize! 
Organize! 


Organize! 








Only Federal Aid 
Can Strengthen Schools 


By PETER T. SCHOEMANN 


General President 


United Association of Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 


E ALL know the United States 
gives billions to foreign coun- 
tries each year to strengthen 
them in their fight against commu- 
But did you know that last 
$237,000 


Philippine 


nism. 
year we agreed to pay 
to improve teaching in 
schools ? 

Did you know we earmarked over 
$1.18 million that same year for bet- 
ter schools and vocational training 
for youngsters in Thailand, which is 
the modern name for Siam? And 
that the little country of Korea was 
slated to get more than $2.1 million 
to improve its educational system? 

In varying amounts, every year 
we've assured federal aid to educa- 
tion in Burma, Cambodia, Free 
China, India, Indonesia, Laos, Viet- 
nam, Afghanistan, Ceylon and a host 
of other countries in Asia and Europe 
and Africa and South America. We 
even allotted $112,000 to Yugoslavia, 
an admitted Communist but anti- 
Russian nation, to boost vocational 
training and teach English. 

Year in and year out, we are tab- 
bing between $30 and $53 millions 
for educating young people in na- 
tions throughout the world. For 
health, sanitation and social welfare 
we are yearly devoting even much 
greater amounts. 

This aid is well worth it. This 
is a vital part of our continuing 
struggle. Every dollar we spend to 
educate and train and help our neigh- 
bors to stand on their own feet is a 
dollar well spent. 

But what about education right 
here at home? Granted we're in a 
race with Russia, in which knowledge 
and know-how may be vital to our 
existence, what are we doing nation- 
ally to improve grade and high 
schools locally? 

The answer is almost nothing. 

For 15 years since the end of 
World War II we’ve done practically 
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nothing nationally to aid our local 
grade and high schools, except where 
the federal government itself created 
overcrowding by new or enlarged 
military posts or government agen- 
Yet the need for federal aid is 
overwhelming. 
Take classrooms alone. 


cies. 


VERY YEAR the Secretary of 

Health, Education and Welfare 
dismally announces the continuing 
classroom shortage. This past year 
HEW Sec. Arthur S. Flemming sent 
his usual Christmas message to the 
school children of America. He said 
loftily : 

“I can come to only one con- 
clusion. The nation is not mov- 
ing fast enough to reduce the 
classroom shortage.” 

Then Sec. Flemming added a few 
facts: 

Last year the number of class- 
rooms needed for pupils rose again. 
We now need 66,400 classrooms 
where we needed 65,800 a year ago. 


Number of pupils above normal 


size classes also rose. We now have 





almost 2 million children who can’t 
fit into our classrooms. 

At the same time, the number of 
classrooms built fell for the second 
straight year. We fell more than 10 
percent behind the previous year and 
built less than we did in the school 
year 1955-56. 

Bond issues for new classrooms 
dropped. Most bond 
limited to 7 states. 

“Tn short,” he concluded, “we have 
made very little progress over the 
year in dealing with the huge back- 
log of need for classrooms which de- 
veloped during the war years, when 
school construction was virtually at 
a standstill.” 

But what did Sec. Flemming’s 
Christmas message propose? 

Nothing. 

He said nothing about what to do 
on this shortage. He left this mat- 
ter open ‘til after Christmas for Pres. 
Eisenhower’s State of the Union Mes- 
sage to Congress. 

This brings us to the second scene 
of this little act in our current na- 
tional tragedy. Pres. Eisenhower 
went up to address the Congress. He 
took a very high level approach to 
federal action helping our schools. 
In fact he left them high and dry: 

“We cannot be complacent about 
educating our youth,” he announced. 
“But,” he carefully added, “. . . the 
educational process, essentially a 
local and personal responsibility, can- 
not be made to leap ahead by crash 
centralized government action.” 

The President then proposed “to 
stimulate classroom construction, not 
by substitution of federal dollars for 
state and local funds, but by incen- 
tives to extend and encourage state 
and local efforts.” In other words, 
he proposed that Uncle Sam should 
guarantee payment of local bond is- 
sues where local tax efforts fail. 

There is only one thing wrong with 
this proposal. It won’t work. 


issues were 
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le YEAR I took the time to apply 
the Eisenhower proposal to my 
own home city of Milwaukee where 
[ served on the school board for more 
than 20 years. 

In Milwaukee, we would first have 
to get the state agency to submit to 
the federal government a plan for 
our local bond issue. Then we 
would have to convince the federal 
government we were making “a rea- 
sonable tax effort” to support our 
schools and pay off our debts. New 
taxes, if needed, would require new 
taxing authority from the state 
legislature. 

Next, Milwaukee has just about 
reached its present debt limit. For 
a new bond issue the board of edu- 
cation would have to get the approval 
of the common council and then go to 
the legislature to raise our debt limit 
by the amount of the new issue. The 
next regular session of the legislature 
does not occur until 1961. 

Having obtained authority for fur- 
ther indebtedness and a guarantee 
from the state that it would stand 
behind one-half of the new issue, then 
Milwaukee would have to conduct a 
popular referendum to approve the 
bonds. 


Anyone can see that, at this rate, it 
would take two or three years to get 
even a promise by the federal govern- 
ment to pick up the tab on a local 
bond issue just in case the City of 
Milwaukee defaults. It doesn’t take 
a financial wizard to figure we can’t 
build badly needed classrooms this 
way. 

This is the story in Milwaukee and 
it is the same story in one community 
after another across the nation, Un- 
derwriting local bond issues simply 
won't meet the classroom shortage. 
And the Eisenhower program pro- 
poses absolutely nothing to overcome 
the steadily growing shortage of 
teachers, as well. 

Local financing can’t do the job. 
Right now we need to invest several 
billions of dollars for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries, leav- 
ing the problems of how and what 
to build and teach strictly up to local 





Yet bills in Congress au- 
thorizing adequate federal aid along 
these lines (without federal control) 
have got nowhere. 

In the Senate, the Murray bill, S. 2, 
quietly lies before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 


control. 


Public Welfare. The Metcalf bill, 
H. R. 22, is doing the same thing in 
the House of Representatives. I tes- 
tified for both bills at hearings last 
year. 


F HISTORY repeats itself, however, 

these bills will be defeated as in 
the past. The White House, the 
special interests and the false cry that 
federal aid means federal control kill 
these bills every time they come up. 

To show how mistaken is this fear 
of federal control, let’s just take a 
look at history. We've been aiding 
higher education with federal funds 
ever since the Civil War. Land-grant 
colleges—state owned and operated— 
have, thanks to federal aid, provided 
higher public education for almost a 
hundred years. Yet no one has said 
a word about federal control and, in 
fact, there has been no federal control 
at all. 

During the past 10 years Congress 
has appropriated about $1.5 billion to 
build, maintain and operate grade 
and high schools where increased fed- 
eral activities, like Navy bases or de- 
fense plants, have created a_ local 
burden on the schools. This includes 
teachers’ salaries. 

Yet no one has even hinted that 


these federally aided schools or 
teachers might or should be subject 
to federal dictation or control. What 
they teach and how they teach is 
strictly a local affair. The same goes 
for long-standing federal aid to vo- 
cational training under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts and 
for new aid to higher education 
under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 


EDERAL. control is to me a polter- 
| peroneal ghost dreamed up to 
throw a monkey wrench into the 
works. For when we get down to 
facts, we have, in every school board 
and in every educational institution 
and organization, a sleepless watch- 
dog over the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Congress. One move to dic- 
tate how or what to teach and some 
of the most politically effective forces 
in this country will be up in arms. 
Federal control is a political impos- 
sibility. 

Despite this fact, the future of fed- 
eral aid to education remains dim. 
Unless those in the Administration 
who really see the classroom and 
teacher shortage really want to 
do something, we won’t have much 
chance to put through an adequate 
program. 

But this is an election year. We 
might get a piece of this program. 
such as the modest bill, confined to 
building classrooms, known as §S. 8. 
introduced by my fellow member of 
the United Association, and good 
friend, Sen. Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.). This bill would make $500 
million dollars available this year 
and the same amount next year to 
build schools. Even this much at 
this late date would be a very sub- 
stantial accomplishment indeed. 

Frankly, I’m tired of defeat after 
defeat on this very important issue. 
We need federal aid for construction 
on School Street as well as on the 
Burma Road. Let’s take our own 
children and their teacher out of the 
furnace room and put them in the 
classroom where they belong. And 
let’s do it this year. 
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: 
AFL-CIO campaign to gain goals of “Positive Program for America” was launched at 
Legislative Conference in Washington’s Willard Hotel. Some of the 600-odd delegates are Protect Labor 
shown above. ; 
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Overhaul Tax System 


Develop America’s 
Resources 


Writing centers were set up at the conference so delegates could pen 
notes asking congressmen and senators to support the Forand bill. 
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In one of a series of regional conferences, Sen. Pat McNamara 
(D-Mich.) gave warm support to the Forand bill, right. 
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AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, above, talk 
during a break. 


onal 


"S A discussion group on getting support for minimum wage law improve- 
ments heard John W. Edelman, veteran TWUA legislative representative. 


Intense interest of delegates is reflected in 
the faces of this group at left. 


Pamphlet giving labor’s 12-point program 
is shown by Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 
Biemiller, below. 





Laws to avert crises like steel strike were 
urged by Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R- 
Ky.), left. 
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HE year just ended was a year of 

special significance for railroad 

labor—a year that saw railroad 
management unleash one of the most 
misleading and unprincipled attacks 
upon railroad workers in history. 

The wage standards and the work- 
ing rules designed to afford safe 
transportation to the public and fair 
working conditions are being chal- 
lenged by the employers with reck- 
less disregard for the truth and the 
public interest. 

The days ahead may be somewhat 
ominous and discouraging. However, 
railroad labor is better prepared to 
face whatever the future may bring 
than at any prior time in its history. 
The unity of railroad labor gives us 
a strength we have sometimes lacked 
in the past. 

There is a firm determination on 
the part of all of the railroad labor 
organizations to work together to se- 
cure just and equitable wage gains 
and improved working conditions for 
all of the men and women who work 
for the railroads. These are the men 
and women who—despite all the 
propaganda cries of alleged “‘feather- 
bedding”—have given to the railroad 
industry more for their labor in 
terms of increased productivity in re- 
cent years than the workers of any 
other industry. 


HE railroads are highly profitable 
‘Rasaaan. That is why they can 
spend millions to underwrite a costly 
advertising campaign insulting their 
employes by falsely accusing them 
of work practices the carriers say 
cost the nation more each year than 
—to cite only two of the fantastic 
charges made by the railroads—the 
Chicago fire or the San Francisco 
earthquake. 

Yet all of those millions and all of 
this hokum cannot hide the true facts, 
discernible from the official reports 
of the railroads themselves which are 
on file with the government—that 
railroad wage increases have lagged 
behind those in other industries, that 
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railroad working conditions and 
fringe benefits are trailing those in 
other industries and that railroad 
workers’ output per hour of labor has 
consistently been increasing faster 
than in other industries. 

The last three facts alone are suffi- 
cient to indicate that a serious prob- 
lem of morale now exists among the 
workers of the railroad industry. 
Working conditions which in this 
day and age still provide no over- 
time pay for men who must consist- 
ently work eleven or more hours a 
day, give no extra pay for night 
shifts or holiday and Sunday work 
and similarly reflect in other ways 
the Nineteenth Century mentality of 
railroad management in the field of 
labor relations are not conducive to 
industrial peace. 


HEN those. conditions are cou- 
W prea with wage scales which 
have trailed for more than a decade 
the gains won in other industries, 
any personnel official worth his sal- 
ary would begin worrying. 

In the railroad industry not only 
do these conditions prevail but they 
prevail for the very group of workers 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports have the best productivity 
record in the nation, and therefore 
should be among the highest paid 
and best treated of any group of 
workers. 

In such circumstances, one would 
expect management to have the de- 
cency or the intelligent concern for 
the welfare of the industry to want 
to bring railroad wages and working 
conditions up to the level prevailing 
in other industries. Even if this 
were done, the railroads would still 
be getting the best bargain in terms 
of labor costs of any industry because 
they would still be getting and still 
not be paying for the tremendous ad- 
vantage the railroads have enjoyed 
over the years as the result of the 
fact that railroad workers have in- 
creased their output per man-hour 


faster than in any other industry. 
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At the same time the railroads 
have seen fit to spend many millions 
of dollars, which they should have 
been spending to maintain and re- 
pair equipment, for the sole purpose 
of misleading the public about rail- 
road labor’s productivity and its con- 
tributions to the industry’s progress 
and greatly improved financial con- 
dition. 

Given the situation prevailing in 
the railroad industry today, where 
mismanagement and unwise policies 
have been driving business away 
from the railroads to other forms of 
transportation, the deceitful campaign 
of vilification of railroad workers 
which management has been pursuing 
is not only reprehensible morally but 
it is a social evil, harmful to the 
public welfare and the future of our 
nation. 

Those advertisements are deceit 
personified, and I am sure the public 
as a whole recognizes them as such. 
One immediate response to those ad- 
vertisements has been an unprece- 
dented flood of new requests to the 
RLEA’s department of public rela- 
tions for material giving the railroad 
workers’ side of the story. News- 
papermen and editors have called to 
tell us that they regarded the attack 
as “dirty” and to request answering 
material. 


HIS Is a heartening example of 

the real strength of democracy. 
The American people may be misled 
for a short time by the sparkling ad- 
jectives, the Madison Avenue alba- 
tross. But in the long run Americans 
are practical people and they respect 
the facts. If the words prove false, 
they lose respect for their authors. 


Something like that has happened 
already to the railroads’ “feather- 
bedding” campaign, and as the people 
more and more come to recognize it 
for the big bunch of perfumed horse- 
feathers it really is, the last guffaw, 
I am confident, is going to be on rail- 
road labor’s side. 
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Unions Look 


At Economie Integration 


18, 1959, I was engaged in a 

study of the views of trade union- 
ists in eight countries of Western 
Europe toward the developments 
related to the establishment of 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC), the best known feature of 
which is the European Common Mar- 
ket, and the European Free Trade 
Area (EFTA). I visited four coun- 
tries in the EEC: Belgium, France, 
Italy and Germany; and four in the 
EFTA: Denmark, England, Sweden 
and Switzerland. This project was 
under the auspices of the Trade 
Union Section of the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 

My discussions were mainly with 
trade union representatives. both tech- 
nical staff members and officials in 
policy positions. In a few instances, 
I met with government officials. I 
also met with staff members of the 
EEC. 

A visitor from the United States 
could not help being impressed with 
the general atmosphere of economic 
prosperity that seemed to pervade 
in western Europe at the end of 1959. 
The recovery from the 1958 reces- 
sion appeared to have been com- 
pleted. In most of the countries I 
visited there was full or nearly full 
employment. Those with whom I 
met seemed to be generally optimis- 
tic regarding both near-term and 
long-run economic prospects. 

This optimism reflected a sense of 
confidence that the anticipated de- 
velopments in the EEC and the EFTA 
would result in economic expansion, 
prosperity and continuing full em- 
ployment in western Europe. The 
existing prosperity and expectations 
of continued favorable economic con- 
ditions seemed to be a valid reason 
for minimizing the disadvantages for 
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specific industries and groups of 
workers and the resulting transition 
problems that might arise with the 
rapid lowering and eventual removal 
of trade barriers within the EEC and 
the EFTA. It is generally anticipated 
that the slack in the relatively 
few sectors adversely affected by re- 
arrangements in patterns of trade 
will be taken up in the much broader 
expanding sectors of the economy. 

The favorable economic environ- 
ment may also help to explain the 
general lack of concern with cost 
differentials, to the extent that they 
are of any appreciable magnitude, 
and particularly labor cost differen- 
tials. Wages, in the sense of total 
remuneration to the workers includ- 
ing social benefits, are on about the 
same general level in most of the 
western European countries. Cer- 
tainly variances are much narrower 
within this region than they are be- 
tween western Europe and the United 
States and Canada at one extreme, 
or between western Europe and the 
less developed countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America at the 
other. 


j NOR THIS reason, western European 


I. trade unions do not seem to be too 


concerned with wage differentials as 
an economic problem. However, in 
the EEC, they expect that one im- 
portant consequence of economic in- 
tegration will be the narrowing of 
wage differentials in the course of a 
general upward movement of wages 
and living standards in all EEC 
countries. This upward “social har- 
monization” is regarded as a key 
social objective of the trade unions 
in the EEC, 

The trade unions in the EEC are 
the staunchest supporters of the 
broadest possible development of the 
Community on all levels—economic, 


social and political. They seem en- 
thusiastically committed to the goal 
of European integration. Put briefly, 
it is their view that social and eco- 
nomic progress in western Europe 
can best be achieved by coordination 
of not just commercial but also over- 
all economic and social policies. 
They indorse the commercial policy 
established by the Rome Treaty which 
will mean gradual removal of trade 
barriers within the Community and 
a common tariff level by the six coun- 
tries of the EEC to the outside world. 


_ also favor rationalization 
and coordination of investment 
policies as well as an integrated and 
coordinated labor market policy for 
the entire Community. They would 
also like to see a specific commitment 
to full employment by EEC. Thius the 
EEC policies they support go far be- 
yond the idea of the common market 
per se to the development of Euro- 
pean institutions to deal with the eco- 
nomic problems of western Europe 
as an entity. 

The trade unions in the EFTA 
countries have already won an impor- 
tant social and economic gain which 
they are extremely anxious to pre- 
serve and extend. In the Scandi- 
navian countries, in addition, the 
unions are, of course, closely asso- 
ciated with the Labor and Social 
Democratic governments in power. 
The unions in the EFTA feel that 
they might jeopardize the improved 
living standards they have won if 
the economic and social policies of 
their countries were to come under 
the control of an inter-governmental 
organization. 

For these reasons they have sup- 
ported the decisions of their govern- 
ments not to join in an overall Euro- 
pean economic integration. On the 
other hand, like the trade unions in 
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the EEC, they are generally favorable 
to reduction of barriers to trade as 
an effective way of encouraging eco- 
nomic expansion. They also place 
particular stress on the commitment 
to full employment by member 
states contained in the Stockholm 
Treaty establishing the EFTA. While 
trade barriers within the EFTA will 
be gradually eliminated, keeping pace 
with the similar development in the 
EEC, the EFTA will have no com- 
mon tariff to the outside world. 
Despite the undoubtedly wide dif- 
ferences in viewpoint between the 
unions in the two groups of countries, 
both groups unreservedly expressed 
the desire for some kind of a 
“bridge” between the EEC and the 
EFTA. It is not yet possible to see 
how this will be accomplished. Never- 
theless, with this desire for increased 
cooperation between the two groups, 
it seems most likely that the trade 
unions in both groups of countries 
will be in the forefront of efforts to 
effect some kind of a link between 


the EEC and the EFTA. 


r7 ITH SOME exceptions, those with 
W whom I met were unable to pre- 
dict the precise impact of the gradual 
removal of trade barriers within the 
EEC and the EFTA on specific indus- 
tries in their countries. They gener- 
ally tended to minimize the negative 
aspects of changing trade patterns. 
While the EEC-EFTA developments 
will undoubtedly result in contracted 
markets, reduced output and displace- 
ment of workers in some industries in 
these countries, it is apparently not 
possible now to pinpoint these effects 
except in a few instances. Also, as has 
been mentioned above, it is felt that 
adjustment problems will be eased by 
the general economic expansion an- 
ticipated. However, studies are now 
under way in the EEC secretariat to 
attempt to determine the industries 
in which problems may arise. Simi- 
lar studies are being made in several 
EFTA countries. 

The following examples of possi- 
ble adverse impact should be taken as 
merely illustrative although this does 
not mean that the overall negative 
impact is likely to be great. On the 
contrary, there is every indication 
that the opposite is true. 

In a number of countries, changes 
which have already begun in the tex- 
tile industry are expected to continue. 
In general they will involve a trans- 
formation from diversified produc- 
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tion to specialization in industries 
which are already reduced in output 
and even more in total employment. 


ry HE LEAST efficient branches of the 
| industry are considered to be 
most vulnerable to competition from 
the expanding textile industries in Ja- 
pan and the less developed countries. 
Moreover, in the long-term view, they 
are looked upon as undesirable out- 
lets for investment for employment 
for the more advanced economies in 
most western European countries. 
The trend, therefore, in such coun- 
tries as Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and possibly Great Britain is to- 
ward acceptance of the inevitable con- 
tinued attrition of the textile industry 
with what remains concentrated on 
highly specialized lines. Special pro- 
grams have been or are being de- 
veloped to meet readjustment prob- 
lems of displaced workers. 

Related problems are anticipated 
also in other consumer goods indus- 
tries. In both Denmark and Italy, it 
was pointed out that behind protec- 
tive tariff and quota walls, consumer 
and soft goods industries, especially. 
had developed on a highly diversified 
basis. The firms in these industries 
and certainly the industries as a 
whole have not specialized in their 
production nor have they standard- 
ized their products. Productivity 
could remain relatively low only be- 
cause they did not have to meet for- 
eign competition. 

Now with the reduction and even- 
tual removal of trade barriers within 
the EEC and EFTA, the situation 
will be drastically altered. Ineff- 
cient firms which could survive in a 
situation involving only limited com- 
petition will be hard-pressed to meet 
the sharper competition they will face 
from abroad. Some less efficient firms 
with highly unstandardized output 
and lacking up-to-date marketing fa- 
cilities are likely to be forced to close 
down with at least temporary dis- 
placement of their employes. On 
the other hand, other industries in 
the same countries are already highly 
efficient and specialized and_ will 
therefore be in an excellent position 
to meet increased competition from 
abroad. 

Another change in trade patterns 
foreseen involves the paper industry, 
particularly in such EFTA countries 
as Britain, Switzerland and Sweden. 
It is felt that because of ready access 
to raw materials, the lowering of 


trade barriers in the EFTA will ben- 
efit the Swedish industry at the ex- 
pense of British and Swiss firms. 
However, there is some possibility 
that increased consumption could ease 
the adjustment problems. On_ the 
other hand, recognizing its natural 
advantages, it is likely that Sweden 
will increase investment in its paper 
and pulp industry. 


Automobiles is another industry in 
which patterns of trade might change 
considerably with the developments 
in the EEC and the EFTA. For ex- 
ample, an unfavorable competitive 
position in EEC countries on the one 
hand and increased competition with- 
in the EFTA on the other might have 
an injurious effect on the Swedish 
automobile industry. 

Undoubtedly the few industries 
cited are only illustrative of the 
changes that may take place in many 
other industries. What particularly 
impresses an outside observer at this 
juncture is that little information now 
exists as to the possible impact of 
EEC-EFTA developments on specific 
industries in specific countries. Nev- 
ertheless, the aggregate of such effects 
is expected to be sufficiently limited 
so that whatever dislocations occur 
can be effectively handled. 


LTHOUGH the trade unionists I vis- 
A ited generally did not anticipate 
serious readjustment problems as the 
result of EEC-EFTA developments. 
they felt that plans and programs for 
readaptation are well under way. 
However, thus far there has been 
relatively little need for practical ap- 
plication of readaptation programs 
except in coal mining areas, 


In the EEC there is provision in 
the Rome Treaty for meeting the 
problems of readaptation on a Com- 
munity-wide basis. The European So- 
cial Fund, financed by contributions 
from the six member states, is pre- 
pared to reimburse 50 per cent of a 
member state’s outlays for retraining 
workers, resettlement of workers if 
that becomes necessary, and payments 
to workers temporarily unemployed 
or on short time. Free migration of 
workers throughout the entire Com- 
munity should also help in meeting 
readjustment problems. However, 
trade unions greatly favor bringing 
new industries into areas where work- 
ers have been displaced over measures 
to move workers out of such areas. 

In the EFTA there is no provision 
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for an inter-governmental approach 
to readaptation problems. However, 
several of the individual member 
states have set up or are in the process 
of establishing extensive programs to 
meet readaptation problems. These 
programs include retraining, moving 
allowances and unemployment com- 
pensation during readjustment peri- 
ods. In addition, in some cases there 
are special provisions in collective 
bargaining contracts for maintaining 
workers’ incomes and training them 
for new jobs. 

To an American observer it is 
paradoxical that the western Euro- 
pean countries seem to be firmly 
committed to effective trade adjust- 
ment and readaptation programs even 
though very little unemployment now 
exists and it is anticipated that tran- 
sitional problems are not likely to be 
serious; whereas in the U.S., there 
seems to be much concern about the 
possible impact of import competi- 
tion, however valid such concern may 
be, but proposals urged by trade un- 
ions and others for dealing with re- 
adjustment problems have thus far 
not been accepted. 


T HE importance of investment pol- 
icies to economic development 
and full employment in Western Eu- 
rope was invariably stressed in the 
conversations I had with both trade 
union representatives and public offi- 
cials. In the EEC countries the need 
for coordinated Community-wide in- 
vestment policies and programs was 
particularly emphasized. The possi- 
bility of achieving this goal is 
strengthened by the establishment in 
the Rome Treaty of the European 
Investment Bank with a capitalization 
equivalent to $1 billion. The Euro- 
pean Investment Bank has been set 
up to help finance three types of 
projects: 

l. Projects for developing under- 
developed regions. 


2. Projects for modernizing or con- 
verting enterprises, or for creating 
new activities which are called for by 
the progressive establishment of the 
common market and which by their 
size or nature cannot be covered by 
the various methods of financing in 
existence in each member state. 

3. Projects of common interest to 
several member states which by their 
size or nature cannot be entirely cov- 
ered by the various methods of 
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financing in existence in each member 
state. 


F COURSE, in the EFTA, there will 

be no overall investment pro- 
gram. However, the Stockholm Trea- 
ty establishing the EFTA contains a 
provision committing each member 
state to promote “a sustained expan- 
sion of economic activity, full em- 
ployment, increased productivity and 
the rational use of resources, financial 
stability and continuous improvement 
in living standards.” 

Trade unionists in Western Europe 
are concerned that there should be 
developed a national investment pol- 
icy geared to achievement of three 
goals: 

1. Overall economic expansion and 
full employment. 

2. Increased employment opportu- 
nities and higher living standards in 
less developed regions such as south- 
ern Italy and southern France. 

3. Creation of alternative employ- 
ment opportunities in older areas with 
declining industries. 

There is some concern with the ap- 
parent tendency for new private in- 
vestment to concentrate in already 
highly developed areas and industries. 
This has at least two undesirable 
consequences, First, it does not lead 
to the investment urgently required in 
the less developed regions. Second, it 
could lead to over-investment and 
eventual idle capacity in the highly 
developed areas. In Germany, it was 
pointed out, the automobile industry 
is rapidly expanding its plant capacity 
without knowing what the long-term 
demand will be. 

There is general agreement on the 
need for directing investment—pri- 
vate, if possible, and public—to de- 
pressed or less developed areas. As 
far as the latter are concerned, the 
view was expressed that low wages 
per se have not attracted industry into 
the less developed areas. Thus, pri- 
vate investment has not gone into 
southern Italy, for example. Private 
entrepreneurs have feared that they 
would lose markets during the initial 
period of operation in such areas 
because of untrained labor forces, low 
productivity, poor quality of products, 
etc. The result is that they have gen- 
erally been attracted to already indus- 
trialized areas where they could find 
a skilled working force and achieve 
greater efficiency. With varying de- 
grees of government pressure and 


assistance, at least some of this in- 
vestment has also gone or will go to 
areas such as Lancashire, England. 


However, the lack of sizable invest- 
ment in less developed regions has 
meant an increasing gap between 
them and the industrialized sections. 
To try to meet this problem, public 
agencies are now spurring investment 
in “infra-structure” projects in south- 
ern Italy—airports, roads, etc. The 
trade unions want these efforts to be 
followed by investment through “‘pub- 
lic holdings” (joint public-private en- 
terprises) in basic industries which 
would be located in that region. This 
should be supplemented by private 
investment integrated into the overall 
economic development of the region. 
At the same time the unions call for 
expanded and improved vocational 
training programs so that qualified 
workers will be available. 


S OcIAL harmonization,” from the 
K 


viewpoint of the trade unions in 
the EEC, refers to gradual equaliza- 
tion of social benefits and working 
and living conditions of workers in 
the six countries. It is viewed as a 
long-term objective to be achieved as 
a result of economic integration. It is 
regarded as a consequence of, not a 
necessary precedent to, economic in- 
tegration. Moreover, the trade unions 
regard it as essentially a social, not 
primarily an economic, question. 

The unions have taken the position 
that social harmonization cannot be 
legislated in the EEC but that the 
existence of EEC institutions and the 
economic development fostered by the 
EEC will permit the achievement of 
social harmonization which probably 
could not be achieved in the absence 
of these institutions and an expanded 
economy. 

The goal of trade unions in the 
EEC with respect to social harmoni- 
zation is expressed in Article 117 of 
the Treaty which commits member 
states to “promote improvement of 
the living and working conditions of 
labor so as to permit the equalization 
of such conditions in an upward di- 
rection.” In addition to pressing 
through the EEC institutions to 
achieve this objective, the trade un- 
ions are apparently also considering 
ways of furthering these ends through 
trade union action, including the pos- 
sibility of gradually developing co- 
ordinated collective bargaining pro- 
grams. 
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T IS one thing to stand on a rise 

of ground in my native Minne- 

sota and look off across a peace- 
ful landscape of farmland and lakes. 
It is something else again to stand 
9,000 miles away on a West German 
outpost near Munich and look across 
a barren strip of land 150 yards wide, 
with a multi-strand barbed wire fence 
stretching as far as one can see to 
right and left at the German-Czech 
border. 

It is a fearful thing to know that 
this fence is charged with electrical 
current, to see occasional wild life 
caught in its deadly meshes; to see 
a field of cement “dragon teeth,” to 
know that land mines are hidden 
there; to see the menacing three-story 
guard towers, manned and fully 
armed and guards at intervals pacing 
their beat on the other side of the 
fence. A very real and frightening 
sight difficult for a free and easy- 
going American to understand. 

There’s a man further along the 
way, carefully raking the plowed 
strip to make it smooth—smooth so 
tell-tale footprints will show. For 
sometimes desperate, captive people 
will take a long risk for freedom. 


INCE viewing this scene, I have 
S come back to our own country- 
side and wondered: How can a man 
used to freedom—to come and go as 
he pleases, to speak his mind without 
fear—how can such a man raise a 
defense against a power that imposes 
its force and will upon defenseless 
people? 

And I remember the words of one 
member of our party, who said: 

“No man can feel secure in his 
freedom until all men are equally free 
and equally assured of the security 
of their freedom.” 

It began last October. Thousands 
of tourists enjoyed the hospitality of 
Europe last year, but a group of sixty 
Americans, traveling in the name of 
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the Crusade for Freedom, were not 
pleasure-bent. As one of these, repre- 
senting the AFL-CIO, it was my priv- 
ilege to have been selected for this 
mission to find out what is being 
done by free men for 76,000,000 
people who live in the Communist 
captive countries of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. 

After two days of airlift, we ar- 
rived in Munich for a welcome and 
briefing on the purpose of our trip 
by Erik Hazelhoff, European director, 
at Radio Free Europe headquarters. 
Here we found over 1,300 dedicated 
exiles and twenty American super- 
visors working twenty-four hours a 
day to furnish listeners behind the 
Iron Curtain with news and informa- 
tion denied them by all types of Com- 
munist media. 

In any of the countries I have 
mentioned there is no free press, no 
radio or TV that is not controlled by 
Red officialdom. It is the sole pur- 
pose of Radio Free Europe, spon- 
sored by Crusade for Europe, a pri- 
vate organization, to straighten out 


the Communists’ twisted versions of 
current news stories and present cap- 
tive listeners with the truth. 

To make sure that the broadcasts 
of Radio Free Europe are based on 
factual news, skilled personnel in the 
news bureaus interview a steady flow 
of refugees from the captive coun- 
tries. Notes are taken on every sub- 
ject from politics to food prices. 
These are sifted and verified. Com- 
munist broadcasts are taped and 
newspapers translated and edited, for 
the backbone of RFE is truthful news 
coverage. 

Information thus obtained is care- 
fully checked for accuracy and re- 
liability. Information on any place, 
person or subject which has ever 
been dealt with in material coming 
into Radio Free Europe is easily re- 
ferred to through thousands of file 
cards. The RFE library contains 
25,000 volumes, half of which come 
from the captive countries. It sub- 
scribes to 1,200 newspapers and 
periodicals. More than half of these 
come from behind the Iron Curtain 
and represent valuable reference ma- 
terial for the research staff and pro- 
gram editors. 

A daily radio program follows 
this general pattern: 


EWs, the backbone of RFE pro- 

N graming, is given ten minutes 
every hour on the hour, backed up 
with 7 per cent of world press reviews. 
Political commentaries run 23 per 
cent. This represents roughly a half 
hour. The other half is made up of 
features and cultural material—na- 
tional and folk music (some jazz), 
variety shows, special programs on 
health, farming, youth, sports, wom- 
en’s activities and living conditions, 
and books, poetry and college lec- 
tures. All programs are translated 
into five languages for broadcasting. 
In balancing the lighter side with 
news and propaganda, Radio Free 
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Europe is wise. There is precious 
little of the former on the other side 
of that barbed fence, judging from 
reports of captive listeners. 

RFE operational facilities really 
start at the Schleissheim receiver— 
a monitoring station where forty-six 
Communist stations and seventeen 
press services from the free world 
and the Iron Curtain are monitored 
daily. This material is delivered to 
Munich, where twenty studios and 
the control rooms process and put it 
together for program material. 

Three places are involved in RFE 
operations. They are Biblis, near 
Frankfort, Germany, a_ short-wave 
transmitting station; Holskirchen, 
just south of Munich, with a medium- 
wave transmitter, and finally Lisbon, 
Portugal, where RFE has one of the 
world’s most modern and powerful 
short-wave plants. 

This, then, is the power, the very 
sinews of the defense we have reared 
through public contributions of the 
free world to win the hearts and 
minds of captive eastern Europe. 

Following our inspection of the 
Munich facilities, our party left for 
a one-day stay in Paris on our way 
to Lisbon. In Paris we had a brief- 
ing at SHAPE headquarters and met 
General Lauris Norstad, who greeted 
us with some pretty blunt talk on 
NATO. Europeans, he said, have 
stopped asking when World War III 


would start. Instead there exists the 
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In RFE monitoring section at Munich, the writer hears a Communist broadcast. 


opinion that peacemaking is no 
longer a military but a political and 
economic question. 

Summing up the general’s remarks, 
then, seemed to fit the purpose of 
RFE. He said: 

“What is important is what we as 
free people believe and think. We 
don’t do too well in voicing what we 
believe, yet public opinion is our 
greatest strength.” 

Our Lisbon stay covered two days. 
Here we inspected the American- 
owned transmitter plant, RARET, at 
Gloria. We saw a transmitter more 
powerful than all our major _net- 


This is it: The Iron Curtain lies just beyond the visitors from America. 





works combined. There is a very 
good reason for this. 

Engineer Horacio Neto explained 
that it isn’t difficult to jam ordinary 
short wave broadcasting. So the 
Lisbon facilities beam their signals 
up against the ionosphere—the heavy- 
side layer of the atmosphere—and 
“hounce” the signal over the Iron 
Curtain into the target area. 

No amount of Soviet jamming has 
been able to scramble Radio Free 
Europe radio transmission from Lis- 
bon. If a listener in Poland can’t 
get a clear signal because of jam- 
ming, he will turn his dial to another 
frequency, for he knows that RFE 
gives him nine choices. It is well 
known that the Reds spend more mil- 
lions trying to jam RFE programs 
than Radio Free Europe spends in 
broadcasting. 

Although Portugal is ruled by a 
benign dictator, their ways of living 
are as free and easy as the Lisbon 
air. In its warm sunshine one could 
almost forget the menace of that 
plowed land at the Czech border. 
Almost—but not entirely. For the 
sight of the foreboding fence has a 
lasting, nightmarish effect. 

So what should we do? It seems 
to me a cue is to be found in 
European opinion, which is closest 
to our target, and in one thought 
General Norstad expressed. 

If peace is becoming a politico- 
economic question, if public opinion 
is our greatest strength, we should 
support our most powerful weapon 
to regain more freedom for the cap- 
tive countries. That weapon is Radio 
Free Europe. 
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ISTORY, philosophy, structure 

and current labor problems 

form the basis of the scholar- 
ship award program conducted an- 
nually by the Education and Research 
Department of the Massachusetts 
State Labor Council. 

Two $500 scholarships are award- 
ed by the State Labor Council to 
senior class high school students who 
rate highest in a statewide competi- 
tive examination. The Education and 
Research Department prepares the 
examination, which is taken by the 
students at the conclusion of a three- 
month period of study. 

To supplement the State Council 
awards, central labor councils and 
local unions make additional awards 
available for aspirants in various 
areas who rate highest in the com- 
petitive examination. 

The popularity of Massachusetts 
labor’s program is evidenced by its 
continued growth. 

The program was inaugurated in 
1950. Thirty-three schools partici- 
pated and 110 students took the ex- 
amination. In 1959 more than 1.300 
students in 171 high schools com- 
peted. 

A feature of the state labor con- 
vention is the presentation of scholar- 
ship awards. The winners of scholar- 
ships and their families are the guests 
of the State Labor Council. 


EXTBOOKS used in our school sys- 

tem do not cover labor in an ade- 
quate way. To overcome this lack, 
our Education and Research Depart- 
ment makes available a student packet 
containing labor literature. The 
packet is given to any student or 
teacher who asks for it. 

In 1959, over 3,700 student packets 
were delivered to high school stu- 
dents throughout the state. Each 
packet contains pamphlets and other 
literature made available by various 
departments of the AFL-CIO, the 
U.S. Department of Labor, the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
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Welfare, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Other sources of literature which 
we put in the student packets are the 
United Steelworkers, the United Rub- 
ber Workers, the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, the 
Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion, the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, the Glass 
Bottle Blowers, the International 
Typographical Union, the Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, the 
American Arbitration Association, 
the Massachusetts Division of Em- 
ployment Security and the Massa- 
chusetts State Labor Council. 


Huis well-rounded collection of 
"Th eta includes pamphlets on 
the history of the American labor 
movement, stories of various interna- 
tional unions and literature dealing 
with the aims and philosophy of the 
AFL-CIO, the structure of the labor 
movement, old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance, minimum wage laws, unem- 
ployment compensation, arbitration 
procedure and the handling of griev- 
ances, workmen’s compensation and 
the protection of women and children 
in American industry. 

Unlike the NAM and the Chamber 
of Commerce, we are unable to ship 
vast quantities of literature into the 
However, we find that our 
method of “distributing literature on 
request” prevents piling up in closets 
and dumping into wastebaskets of 
material paid for by American work- 
ers’ dollars. 

The examinations are handled in 
most schools during school time. The 
papers are returned to the Education 
and Research Department of the 
Massachusetts State Labor Council. 
The examinations are perused, marked 
and judged by John P. Regan, chair- 
man, Boston School Committee; 


schools. 


Father Francis J. McDonnell, di- 
rector, Catholic Labor Guild; Charles 
C. Buell, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
New Hampshire, and Joseph A. Sulli- 
van of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen. 

The labor scholarship program in 
Massachusetts affords the director of 
the Education and Research Depart- 
ment of the State Labor Council op- 
portunities to discuss the affirmative 
side of organized labor with students 
in schools throughout the state. Re- 
quests for speakers to discuss labor’s 
role come from teachers and princi- 
pals of our public, parochial and in- 
dependent schools. 

The following is a list of labor 
scholarships in Massachusetts and 
their donors: 

Two $500 scholarships, Massachu- 
setts State Labor Council. 

One $200 James P. Reilly scholar- 
ship, Cambridge Central Labor Coun- 
cil. 

One $250 scholarship, Brockton 
Central Labor Council. 

One $100 William Madeiros schol- 
arship, Fall River Central Labor 
Council. 

One $100 John F. Reagan scholar- 
ship, Fall River Central Labor Coun- 
cil. 

One $200 scholarship, Fitchburg 
Central Labor Council. 

One $250 scholarship, Gloucester 
Central Labor Council. 

Two $100 scholarships, Holyoke 
Central Labor Council. 

One $100 Edward C. Eno scholar- 
ship and John H. Griffith scholarship, 
Lowell Central Labor Council. 

One $200 James Hannifin scholar- 
ship, United Textile Workers, Woolen 
and Worsted Local 51, Lowell. 

One $200 William A. Nealey schol- 
arship, Lynn Central Labor Council. 

One $100 Daniel Collins scholar- 
ship, Norwood Central Labor Coun- 
cil. 

One $100 William A. Curtin me- 
morial scholarship, Quincy Central 


Labor Council. 
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Two $100 scholarships, Northamp- 
ton Central Labor Council. 

One $250 John F. Gatelee and J. 
Raymond Britton scholarship, Spring- 
field Central Labor Council. 


One $200 Freeman M. Saltus 
scholarship, Worcester Central Labor 
Council. 

One $100 scholarship, Lawrence 
Teachers Union, Lawrence. 

One $100 William T. Fitzgerald 
scholarship, Barbers Union. 

Two $50 J. Arthur Moriarty schol- 
arships, Local 13, Typographical 
Union, Boston. 

Two $25 Clarence H. Demar schol- 
arships, Local 13, Typographical 
Union, Boston. 

In Lynn, where there are two pub- 
lic high schools, Local 1037 of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
presents $100 scholarships to the 
students of Lynn English and Lynn 
Classical High Schools who rate high- 
est in the statewide examination. 

An “intelligent following behind 
enlightened leadership” is the objec- 
tive in education of the Bay State 
labor movement. Labor institutes, 
one-day conferences, weekend ses- 
sions and evening classes are con- 
ducted, 

The annual labor institute con- 
ducted in June by the Education and 
Research Department at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts is the focal 
point for training local union leaders 
in international and domestic affairs, 
economics, political action and legis- 
lation. Over 150 “students” from 
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Propounding questions for the scholarship examinations is done by groups such as this. 


labor organizations participate in 
this weekend program. 

This has stimulated similar insti- 
tutes conducted by the Charlestown 
Metal Trades Council. The unions 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard have 
geared their institute to the problems 
directly affecting the thousands em- 
ployed there. 

At Westfield the Central Labor 
Council conducts an eight-week train- 
ing program under the direction of 
Edward Wall, president, along simi- 
lar lines. Stewards and local union 
leaders gather one night each week 
for eight consecutive weeks and sub- 
ject themselves to labor courses cov- 
ering subjects which are beyond the 
immediate collective bargaining 
techniques and grievance procedures 
that are the usual talk in trade un- 
ion meetings. 

Use of audio-visual materials is in- 
creasing. They have been found 
effective in instructing workers on 
problems affecting the national econ- 
omy, technological change, social is- 
sues, etc. Installation of film libraries 





in the public libraries has been an 
important forward step. The Boston 
Public Library has over 100 films 
catalogued for use by labor organi- 
zations. Most of these films run fif- 
teen to twenty-five minutes. Because 
they are short, they are ideal for 
showing at union meetings, one-day 
conferences and labor institutes. 

The heads of the various depart- 
ments of the State Labor Council are 
called on to make talks before college 
groups, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, 
League of Women Voters. The offi- 
cers of the State Labor Council fill 
many speaking engagements every 
year. 

We never miss an opportunity to 
put forth the affirmative side of the 
labor movement before any group, 
large or small. We are eager to in- 
form and educate the men, women 
and children of Massachusetts about 
the achievements, the programs and 
the philosophy of the American labor 
movement. There’s a big job to be 
done in this important field. We're 
working on it. 





dren and for all humanity. 


social justice.” 





“The working people will not stop when any particular 
point is reached; they will never stop in their efforts to obtain 
a better life for themselves, for their wives, for their chil- 


The object is to attain complete 


—SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
























EARLY six years ago, in Paris, 

delegates from oil workers’ or- 

ganizations of thirteen nations 

met in the founding congress of 
the International Federation of Pe- 
troleum Workers. 

The growing economic and politi- 
cal power of a small group of inter- 
national oil companies had made 
formation of an international trade 
secretariat both inevitable and urgent. 
Playing off the workers of one coun- 
try against those of another, these 
companies were making huge profits 
in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world at the expense of the organized 
workers in the economically more ad- 
vanced areas. 

The acute need of oil workers for 
an international organization had 
been discussed by worker delegates 
in the Petroleum Committee of the 
International Labor Organization, 
and out of these discussions came the 
congress which assembled in Paris 
on April 5, 1954. 

J. H. Oldenbroek, general secre- 
tary of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, under- 
lined the economic importance of the 
International Federation of Petro- 
ileum Workers. 

“The interest we show,” he said, 
“comes from our belief that this 
petroleum industry should be organ- 
ized on an international basis, and 
that it is the duty and task of the 
petroleum workers in all the econom- 
ically developed countries to come to 
the aid of the workers of the coun- 
tries which are less developed.” 

O. A. Knight of the United States, 
president of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, summarized the main 
tasks of the Paris gathering: 

“Our purpose here is a simple 
one,” he said. “Here we must get 
to know each other, to understand 
each other and to have confidence in 
each other. Here we are confronted 
with the task of drawing up a docu- 
ment which will serve as the founda- 
tion of our International Federation 
of Petroleum Workers. Here we 
shall in fact bring about the birth of 
our secretariat. 
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By ROBERT GOSS 


“As the organization proceeds to 
grow, it should be our intention to 
place representatives of our Federa- 
tion in various spots throughout the 
world where they can be of help to 
the workers. Through these agents 
of our Federation, we should be able 
to develop an excellent system of ex- 
change of information which will in- 
deed be valuable to all of us in our 
forthcoming negotiations. 

“Through these representatives of 
our Federation, we should be able 
to give help to all of the unorgan- 
ized groups throughout the world in 
the development and perfection of la- 
bor unions designed to serve their 
constituent members.” 


HE founding congress of six 
jo ago adopted a constitution. 
In Article II the basic objectives of 
the International Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers are set forth. These 
objectives are: 

“To support national and interna- 
tional action in the struggle against 
any kind of exploitation and oppres- 
sion and to make international work- 
ing class solidarity effective. 

“To defend and promote, on the 
international plane, the economic, so- 
cial and occupational interests of all 
petroleum workers. 

“To seek universal recognition and 
enforcement of the rights of democ- 
ratic trade union organizations. 

“To represent petroleum workers 
in international agencies performing 
functions which affect their social, 
economic and occupational condi- 
tions. 

“To furnish its affiliated organiza- 
tions with information on the econ- 
omy, on the wages and working 
conditions of petroleum workers in 
different parts of the world, legisla- 
tion affecting them, the development 
and activities of their trade unions 
and other kindred matters on which 
their interest depends.” 

The new International Federation 
of Petroleum Workers elected O. A. 
Knight as president and Loyd A. 
Haskins, also of the United States, as 
general secretary. Denver was chosen 
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as the headquarters of the IFPW. A 
European office was set up in Paris. 

From 1954 to 1957 the new trade 
secretariat went from strength to 
strength. The original thirteen af- 
filiates grew to twenty-five. Major 
organizing campaigns were under- 
taken in India and the Netherlands 
West Indies, with conspicuous suc- 
cess attained in the latter. 

The general secretary established 
an ambitious program of supplying 
affiliates with all kinds of informa- 
tion to assist them in their activi- 
ties. Petro, a monthly newsletter in 
four languages, was founded. Tech- 
nical information on the oil industry 
was widely disseminated. Exchange 
of contracts and wage rates between 
affiliates was arranged, and training 
manuals for union officials were pre- 
pared and translated into different 
languages. 

During this same period the in- 
fant organization was making rep- 
resentations to many governments 
and employers throughout the world 
on behalf of unaffiliated oil worker 
groups. 

The European office established 
close working relationships with 
many similar groups in Europe, as- 
sisted a large number of affiliates in 
their economic difficulties, acted as a 
center for the exchange of informa- 
tion and technical assistance and 
represented the IFPW at many im- 
portant international conferences. 


HE second world congress of the 

IFPW was held in Rome in 1957. 
It was attended by delegates repre- 
senting twenty-five affiliates. 

The Rome gathering decided to set 
up an IF PW office in the Middle East 
and adopted a number of resolutions 
which in effect constituted a program 
of objectives to be achieved. 

Chief among these objectives were: 

>To eliminate wage and other 
inequities between petroleum workers 
employed by the same company in 
different countries. 

>To secure a thirty-six-hour week 
for the entire petroleum industry, 
without reduction in take-home pay. 
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>To obtain thirty-day annual va- 
cations, with double pay, for all 
petroleum workers. 

>To obtain check-off benefits and 
legislation. 

>To encourage a trade union train- 
ing exchange program. 

>To seek to obtain for petroleum 
workers full pay for time lost due to 
accidents, occupational and _non- 
occupational diseases and upon re- 
tirement. 

>To oppose the system of contract- 
ing-out of work by oil companies, 
but, where such systems exist, to 
secure the payment to contractor 
employes of wages and benefits at 
least equal to those of direct em- 
ployes. 


The idea of setting up a Middle 
East-Far East office had occupied 
the attention of the IFPW for some 
time. It has now become a reality 
with the opening of an office in 
Karachi under IFPW representative 
Frantz Loriaux. The decision to set 
up a new office was based on exten- 
sive surveys of the area by the gen- 
eral secretary and his assistants. 
Limited financial assistance in the 
form of loans has been made avail- 
able to some affiliated organizations 
for items such as_ organizational 
drives, publication of a trade union 
journal, transportation and the build- 
ing of union offices. 
It is hoped that it will be possible 


to use the money extended for loan 


purposes, on repayment, as a revolv- 
ing fund for continuing assistance. 

The International Federation of 
Petroleum Workers is expanding its 
activities as quickly as its financial 
and human resources allow. It is 
looking forward to a series of re- 
gional conferences to provide techni- 
cal training and information to its 
affiliates, and to coordinate efforts 
and techniques for use in bargaining 
with the powerful oil interests. 

This, the educational program, 
coupled with a vigorous organiza- 
tional drive, makes the IFPW an 
important addition to the family of 
trade secretariats associated with the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 





24 Years Ago 


By JOHN HOUSE 


T ALL STARTED in the Plant 2 tire room. 
The company had cut piece rates and had 
fired some workers out of seniority. When 

the men sat down in protest, they were all fired. 
The company refused to negotiate with our union 
committee, but they let us know the men could 
get their jobs back if they took up their cases in- 
dividually with the company union representa- 
tives. But the men wouldn’t bite; they stuck 
together. 

We called a meeting. It was Saint Valentine’s 
Day, 1936. I shall never forget that day. A 
blizzard was blowing and the temperature had 
dropped to 19 below zero. But we had ten or 
eleven hundred people present. We decided to 
strike. Skip Oharrah grabbed a flag and said, 
“Come on boys, let’s go!” The whole crowd fell 
in behind the flag and marched up Market Street 
with the blizzard blowing about forty miles an 
hour. 

I said it all started when the company fired 
the men in the Plant 2 tire room, but there was 
a lot more to this strike. 

I could remember coming to Akron in 1922, 
and because I was from Georgia I got a job while 
local boys with families were turned away. I 
was fired from my first job through no fault of my 
own, and then started shifting from company to 
company like thousands of others. Pushed around 
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at Firestone, I got fed up and crawled back to 
Goodyear. Lost my job when we walked out in 
protest against unfair layoffs. Back to Firestone. 
Fed up. Crawled back again to Goodyear. 

Sure we were striking for the Plant 2 tire 
room, but we were also striking against years 
of injustice. 

Our picket lines stretched for eleven miles 
around the plant. We had fires to keep our pick- 
ets warm and shanties to protect them from the 
cold wind and the driving sleet. Public sym- 
pathy was on our side. Help kept pouring in. 
Farmers brought in half a beef, a load of cabbage 
or potatoes, anything they could spare. Mer- 
chants kept big barrels in their stores to receive 
donations of staple groceries from their custom- 
ers. Kitchen equipment was donated by restau- 
rants. Thousands of pickets and their families 
were fed in the strike kitchen. 

After five weeks the strike was settled. We 
had won our major objective. Instead of a puny 
500- or 600-member union, we now had more 
than 10,000 members. 

The chief thing we won from this strike was 
our union. We established our union and gained 
recognition of the fact that the courage of the 
people in the plant was complete; that we could 
do things through organization and working to- 
gether that would be utterly impossible otherwise. 
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b he can provide your family with 
substantial protection against fall- 
out radiation with a minimum of dif- 
ficulty and cost with a clay masonry 
basement type fallout shelter. Base- 
ment shelters generally are the least 
expensive type that will provide sub- 
stantial protection. A shelter can be 
built at a cost of about $300 by a 
“do-it-yourselfer” with the help of a 
neighbor in about two week-ends. 
However, it is recommended that a 
regular building contractor be em- 
ployed for the job. The approximate 
building time for a contractor is 32 
man-hours. 

A shelter also is useful as a hobby 
shop, darkroom, snack bar or storage 
room. Besides fallout protection, the 
shelter provides an excellent refuge 
from natural disasters such as torna- 
does and hurricanes. However, it is 
important to remember that its pri- 
mary purpose is to protect your fam- 
ily’s life against the deadly effects of 
radioactive fallout. 

If the shelter is to serve a dual 
purpose which requires a serving win- 
dow, it will be necessary to install a 
lintel over the opening. Enough loose 
wall units must be available near the 
serving window to fill it in an emer- 
gency. 

Shelves may be constructed along 
the stud wall using 1 in. x 8 in. 
boards. In general, the shelter should 
be located in the basement corner 
where the floor is farthest below the 
level of the outside ground. It is best 
to avoid areas having outside win- 
dows. 

If it is necessary to build in this 
area, any windows in the basement 
walls must be filled with solid units 
or filled hollow units of the same 
thickness as the basement wall itself. 
If a window is located in a window 
well completely below grade, it may 
only be necessary to cover the window 
well with boards and pile filled sand- 
bags on top of them. 

All types of fallout shelters have 
general design considerations. They 
are: Amount of fallout protection or 
shielding; arrangement of the en- 
trance; ventilation; radio reception; 
lighting; housekeeping problems: 
sanitation; food; medical supplies: 
utensils and the size of the shelter. 
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BASEMENT BOMB SHELTERS 


Each shelter should be designed to 
accommodate the occupants of the 
household. The Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization (OCDM) rec- 
ommends that family shelters provide 
10 sq. ft. of floor area per person, 
with a minimum interior size of 6 ft.- 
8 in. wide by 8 ft. long by 6 ft.-4 in. 
high. 

The entrance should have at least 
one right-angle turn to reduce radia- 
tion intensity inside the shelter. 

Ventilation is provided in this type 
of basement fallout shelter by vents 
in the wall and by the open entrance. 
A blower may be installed to increase 
comfort. 

As soon as the shelter is built, a 
check for radio reception must be 
made. Radio reception is cut down 
by the shielding necessary te keep 
out radiation. It probably will be 
necessary to install an outside an- 
tenna to receive conelrad broadcasts. 

During occupancy, OCDM recom- 
mends continuous low-level lighting 
in the shelter by means of a 4-cell 
hot-shot battery to which is wired a 
150-milliampere -flashlight-type bulb. 
This device will furnish light continu- 
ously for about 10 days. A flashlight 
or electric lantern should be available 
for those periods when brighter light 
is necessary. 

This basement-type family fallout 





shelter may be built in a newly con- 
structed house as well as in an exist- 
ing house if the owner so desires. 


Basement New Construction 


New construction furnishes home 
owners with an excellent opportunity 
to erect a fallout shelter immediately 
adjacent to their basement that will 
provide almost absolute protection 
against fallout radiation. This shelter 
is built as an added room to the base- 
ment and would only add approxi- 
mately $500 to $700 to the total cost 
of the house. 

The OCDM classified this shelter 
as Category A, which means it has a 
protection factor of 1,000 or more. 

This design can have multiple uses. 
Other than fallout, its particular value 
is as a refuge from natural disasters 
such as tornadoes and hurricanes. 
Another important feature is that it 
can readily be made blast resistant by 
providing a blast-resistant, heat-reflec- 
tive door at the entrance. This shelter 
design already has some inherent 
blast resistance (approximately 5-7 
psi blast overpressure) ; however, it 
may be necessary to provide increased 
wall strength depending upon the de- 
sired design overpressure. A compe- 
tent engineer should be employer to 
design this shelter to provide the 
additional stability. 





One type of basement bomb shelter. 
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COLD WEATHER 
AND UNION MEETINGS 


A GOOD TRADE UNIONIST is a good citizen first—and a good citizen does not neglect his obliga- 
tions. As a good trade unionist you should do your part to strengthen your union. Make it your busi- 
ness to attend meetings regularly. It’s at the meetings that you get your chance to take part in shaping 
the policies of your union. Almost all of us want our unions to be virile and thoroughly democratic. It's 
up to us—and no one else—to make sure that our unions always have those qualities. Your union will 
be the clean and democratic kind of organization you want it to be and it will serve you more effectively 


—if you always do your part. So attend your union meetings consistently—be the weather foul or fair. 
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Watch this tremendously interesting program! 


Tell your friends and neighbors fo see it, too! 





